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The Point Barrow Ref Uge Station 


BY JOHN BOCKSTOCE* 


LANNED hastily, akehed Late: staffed Frou nes Fe and 

closed prematurely, the Point Barrow Refuge Station gave little 

aid to the whalemen it was built to assist. Sold to a private party 
after only seven years of operation, the station was abandoned by the 
government less than a year before a major disaster overtook the arctic 
whaling fleet and left more than one hundred whalemen destitute to face 
the winter, But if the station’s brief history was a model of governmental 
mismanagement and irresolution, its establishment also displayed gov- 
ernmental responsive ilatory—to deteriorating conditions 
in the whaling industry. 

Although the Point Barrow Refuge Station was not built until 1889, 
the first call for assistance to the whalemen came forty years earlier from 
the discoverer of the arctic whaling grounds. In 1848, Captain Thomas 
Welcome Roys had sailed north into seas unknown to whalemen, then 
returned to Hawaii with a full ship and reports of vast numbers of bow- 
head whales, oil-rich and docile, in the icy waters beyond Bering Strait. 
Roys rightly assumed that whalers would follow him north in numbers, 
but warned that ‘On account of powerful currents, thick fogs, the near 
vicinity of land and ice, combined with the imperfection of charts, and 
want of information respecting this region, I found it both difficult and 
dangerous to get oil, although there are plenty of whale.’ ‘Some pro- 


* Lam indebted to Richard C. Kugler, director of the Old Dartmouth Historical Society, and to 
Philip F. Purrington, senior curator, for their help and critical comments. Likewise, I am grateful 
to Mr. Thomas P. Brower, president of the Cape Smythe Whaling and Trading Company of Barrow, 
Alaska for generously supplying information and photographs and to Dr. Edwin Carpenter of the 
Huntington Library for his assistance during my archival research there. Travel funds were pro- 
vided by the American Philosophical Society; the U. S. Naval Arctic Research Laboratory gave 
logistical support in Barrow. 

The information for this essay came principally from the following sources: Refuge Station cor- 
respondence and logbook, Record Group 26, National Archives, Washington, D. C.; Gilbert Borden 
Refuge Station Journal, Beinecke Rare Book and Manuscript Library, Yale University, New Haven, 
Connecticut; Gilbert Borden letterpress copybook, Nicholson Collection, Providence (Rhode Island} 
Public Library; Michael Healy Collection, Henry E. Huntington Library, San Marino, California; 
and contemporary newspaper articles, A full list of sources can be obtained from the author. 
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6 THE POINT BARROW REFUGE STATION 


vision, he thought, ‘ought to be made to save the lives of those who go 
there, should they be cast away.’ 

The news of Roys’s discovery so electrified the whaling industry, which 
was experiencing declining catches on other whaling grounds, that with- 
in five years whaleships made nearly seven hundred voyages to Bering 
Strait; in 1852 alone more than 220 cruised there during the brief north- 
ern summer. But as Roys had predicted, these waters were treacherous as 
well as lucrative. While the fleet took record catches, the ice, the gales, 
the shoals took their toll of ships: from 1849 to 1870 thirty-six vessels 
were lost. The whaling merchants endured these losses because the west- 
ern Arctic was the most productive and profitable whaling ground for 
the American fleet; but the hunting pressure quickly reduced the num- 
ber of bowheads, and to compensate for declining catches the captains 
pushed their vessels further and further into the least-accessible corners 
of the seas, staying later and later on the autumn whaling grounds and 
exposing themselves to increasing danger. 

Two seasons in particular—1871 and 1876—drove home to whalemen 
how vulnerable they were to the capriciousness of the ice pack and how 
fragile their ships were against its inexorable force. In 1871, thirty-three 
ships were abandoned to the pack as it closed on the Alaskan coast, trap- 
ping the fleet between Icy Cape and Point Belcher, fortunately without 
loss of life. In 1876, another twelve were caught near Point Barrow and 
more than forty men died as their ships were crushed and swept north- 
ward by the currents. 

Despite the terrible toll of ships and men, the fishery remained profit- 
able, and the owners continued to send their fleets north. But the value 
of caching supplies for the shipwrecked men along the coast—as the. 
British had done thirty years earlier in their search for Sir John Frank- 
lin’s expedition—was not lost on the whaling merchants; in 1880 they 
unsuccessfully petitioned Congress for an appropriation to cache pro- 
visions at several points in the western Arctic. 

Despite this enthusiasm, the idea of maintaining a manned refuge sta- 
tion was not considered seriously until the loss of the New Bedford steam 
whaler North Star at Point Barrow. There, on 8 July 1882, far in advance 
of the fleet, she ‘was ground as fine as matches,’ according to her engineer, 
as the crew escaped over the ice to shore. Fortunately for the men, the 
government had established a meteorological station near the point 
where they were given shelter until the fleet reached them later in the 
month. The meteorological station was closed in 1883, but the Pacific 
Steam Whaling Company of San Francisco rented it the following year 
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THE POINT BARROW REFUGE STATION 7 


to use as a trading post and as a base for springtime shore whaling at the 
Jeads in the ice. The government leased the station with the proviso that, 
should any shipwrecks occur nearby, the company would care for the 
men until help could arrive. 

In the same year, 1884, support for a manned station began to build 
when Michael A. Healy, captain of the U.S. Revenue Cutter Corwin— 
the ‘Treasury Department’s vessel patrolling Alaskan Arctic waters— 
wrote to the general superintendent of the Life Saving Service, suggest- 
ing the establishment of a lifesaving station at Point Barrow, pointing out 
that it was inadvisable for Corwin to remain in the Arctic late in the 
autumn until the whaling fleet had left. He reinforced these remarks in 
his annual report to the secretary of the treasury by proposing that the 
station could be used to control the illicit whiskey trade. Shortly there- 


after, a group of ninety-six men—owners, agents, captains, and officers. 


of the whaling fleet—petitioned the secretary in support of Healy’s 
proposal. 

With support for the station growing, Josiah N. Knowles, the manag- 
ing partner of the Pacific Steam Whaling Company of San Francisco— 
the organization with the largest number of whaleships operating in the 
Pacific Arctic—proposed to the general superintendent of the Life Sav- 
ing Service that his company build a station and staff it with six men for 
$3,000 per year. Knowles estimated that a year’s provisions for fifty men 
(roughly the complement of a steam whaler) would cost $9,000. He added 
that the company would provide the freighting free of charge. It is un- 
likely that Knowles’s offer was made solely in the light of humanitarian 
interests; the Pacific Steam Whaling Company had, of course, just estab- 
lished their shore station in the old Signal Service building at Point 
Barrow. Knowles had already led the company into several highly profit- 
able ventures—steam whaling vessels, an oil works, and salmon pack- 
ing—and the potential of reinforcing its Arctic operations must have 
crossed his mind. 

Even though there was industry support for the station, it took a crisis 
before the government acted on the proposal. The crisis occurred in 
August 1888. On 2 August about thirty whaleships, suffering from a 
poor catch early in the season, lay at anchor off the west side of Point 
Barrow waiting for the ice pack to open enough to let them cruise into 
the Beaufort Sea. About six in the evening a southwest breeze sprang up, 
increasing to a gale in three hours. The fleet moved to the east side of 
the point for shelter, some vessels anchoring between it and the two-and- 
one-half-fathom shoal lying less than half a mile east. By six p.m. on the 
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8 THE POINT BARROW REFUGE STATION 


third, the wind veered to the west and the gale increased, driving a tre- 
mendous sea into the shallow anchorage. In the midst of the screaming 
wind and flying scud the bark Eliza, anchored bow and stern, began to 
labor heavily, finally parting her stern cable and swinging down on the 
schooner Jane Gray. To avoid the collision, Jane Gray quickly slipped 
her cable and ran off downwind, swiping by the bark Bounding Billow. 

She ‘was going at a fearful rate when she crashed into an iceberg and 
a great hole was stove in her starboard side into which the water poured 
in a great stream.’ As the crew tried frantically to stop the hole with 
canvas, Captain William Kelley, seeing it was useless, steered for the bark 
Andrew Hicks, a quarter mile away. As he neared Hicks, the schooner 
settled in the water and the crew took to their whaleboats, reaching the 
bark safely. 

Meanwhile, the bark Young Phoenix, furthest to the west and in the 
most exposed position, tried to take in her two anchors and run before 
the seas. The strain on the cables was enormous, and as the crew worked 
on the windlass one parted. The other held, but its anchor dug in so 
deeply it could not be raised. With the remaining cable drum-tight, it 
held the bow of the bark down into the full force of the oncoming seas 
‘until a huge wave lifted her and dashed her down with a terrible shock. 
The anchor refused to let go and she was again and again dashed on the 
bottom.’ Finally the anchor broke loose, and Captain Martin Van Buren 
Millard tried to beach the ship, now mortally wounded with her rudder 
sprung and seams open. As she ‘floundered about among the breakers,’ 
she collided with the bark Triton, and Captain Millard gave up trying 
to reach shore, heading her before the wind. At 4 a.M., Young Phoenix 
was thirty miles east of Point Barrow with her spars gone. Her crew 
abandoned the vessel and were picked up by the steam bark Beluga. 

The barks Fleetwing and Mary and Susan, like Young Phoenix, were 
lying on short scope near the point. As the night grew wilder, the seas 
repeatedly pounded them on the bottom. Fleetwing’s anchor chains 
finally broke and she drifted onto the shoal, fully exposed to the breakers. 
By morning, when the storm abated, both vessels were battered wrecks, 
and their crews abandoned them. 

Ironically, the little schooner Jno survived the gale, only to be lost a 
few days later. She was anchored at the west end of the shoal when the 
storm began, and as it increased, the seas ‘made a clean sweep over her.’ 
Being a light vessel, the crew was able to slip her cables and stand off- 
shore, running before the storm. She returned to Point Barrow on the 
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eighth, but there she was caught by a sudden squall and quickly driven 
ashore. In a few minutes she was declared a total loss. 

Other vessels, too, fared poorly in the storm of 2-3 August: both 
Reindeer and John Howland lost their anchors and drifted onto the 
shoal, but pounding hard, they were swept over it into clear water. And 
most of the rest of the fleet suffered damage to their ground tackle, wind- 
lasses, hawse pipes, and boats. 

It was fortunate for the shipwrecked men, cast ashore without food or 
shelter, that both the U.S. Revenue Cutter Bear and U.S.S. Thetis were 
nearby when the gale struck. When Bear arrived in San Francisco with 
110 shipwrecked whalemen aboard, the news caused a sensation in the 
presses of both coasts. The loss to insurers and owners was more than 
$100,000, and only the fortuitous presence of the Bear and Thetis had 
narrowly prevented a greater tragedy. . 

But before the season of 1888 was finished, another disaster loomed. 
In late September, the fleet moved west to cruise on the autumn whaling 
grounds near Herald Island, deep in “The Hole,’ a great cleft in the ice 
pack kept open late in the season by a warm current passing north from 
the Bering Sea. The whalemen could count on finding bowheads there 
in numbers—but not without risk, for it was a dangerous cul-de-sac 
where a combination of prolonged freezing temperatures and calms 
could put six inches of ice on the sea in twenty-four hours. Equally 
hazardous were the movements of the ice pack. As the autumn wore on, 
the pack began a steady march south, expanding as a huge pincer, with 
one mass reaching down along the coast of the Chukotsk Peninsula, and 
the other, down the Alaskan side. If these icy jaws closed around the 
whalers, only with difficulty and luck could they escape from the gigantic 
maw. The New Bedford barks Mount Wollaston and V’igilant had suf- 
fered this fate and were lost with all hands in 1879, while the bark Helen 
Mar escaped to tell the tale. Helen Mar had broken out only by setting 
all sails in a gale and forcing herself at less than a knot through the thick- 
ening slush for forty-eight hours. After reaching open water, the crew 
found all of her ice sheathing cut through by the abrasion and in one 
place all but an eighth of an inch of her planking worn away. 

The story was repeated on 23 September 1888. Captain Frederick A. 
Barker, master of the schooner Rosario and a canny veteran of many 
Arctic seasons, sensed the danger and sailed south in company with the 
steam bark Lucretia only to find the passage closed. Lucretia, with aux- 
iliary power, was able to ram her way out; Rosario, unable to escape, re- 
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turned to warn the fleet—thirteen vessels. Fortunately, a few days later 
strong winds forced the pack apart, allowing them to escape. But when 
Lucretia reached San Francisco far in advance of the fleet, this apparent 
tragedy, following the wrecks at Point Barrow, consolidated support for 
the Refuge Station. (It is doubtful, however, that a station anywhere in 
the Arctic could have helped the fleet in The Hole, had the ships been 
trapped for the winter.) 

As newspapers throughout the nation carried stories about the perils 
of the whaling fleet, on 22 November 1888, the New Bedford Board of 
‘Trade (the city’s Chamber of Commerce) petitioned the president of the 
United States, Grover Cleveland, to establish a station, and this was fol- 
lowed on 1 December by a petition to Congress from New Bedford’s 
‘citizens, merchants, and others.’ These voices, added to those of San 
Francisco led by Senator Hearst, forced the government into action: 
within a week requests went out for advice on the location, staffing and 
provisioning of Arctic refuge stations. The consensus of the whaling cap- 
tains was that these should be built near the Arctic’s most dangerous and 
frequently traveled areas, and their suggestions included Cape Prince of 
Wales, East Cape, Point Hope, Cape Lisburne, and Point Barrow, and 
a cache on Herald Island. But on 15 January 1889, the Commerce Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives sent a bill to the floor, which was 
passed, to appropriate $15,000 to build and equip one station only, at 
Point Barrow. 

Even before the bill had passed, applicants began seeking the station’s 
superintendency. Gilbert Bennett Borden, the retired whaling captain 
eventually chosen for the position, not only stole the march on the other 
aspirants, but exceeded them in drumming up the greatest number of _ 
testimonials. Borden, who was then night watchman at the New Bedford 
Five Cent Savings Bank, had signed the 22 November petition and lost 
no time in rounding up backers. On 12 December, Weston Howland, 
Collector of the New Bedford Customs House, wrote to the general super- 
intendent of the Life Saving Service, proposing Borden, stating that his 
qualifications included fifteen years’ Arctic service aboard whaleships. 
Two days later he again wrote on Borden’s behalf, and Borden himself 
applied for the job on both the fourteenth and fifteenth. 

Nevertheless, applications were apparently not called for until Febru- 
ary, and then, several highly qualified candidates came forward. One was 
William H. Gilder, who in the winter of 1881-1882 had crossed Siberia 
to European Russia with the news that U.S.S. Rodgers had burned to 
the waterline while frozen in Saint Lawrence Bay, Siberia, on a searching 
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expedition for the missing exploration ship Jeannette. Gilder’s referees 
included: George Washington Melville, engineer in chief of the U. S. 
Navy and a survivor of the Jeannette expedition; Frederick Schwatka, 
an explorer who had traveled extensively on the Yukon River and who 
had searched for Sir John Franklin’s expedition northwest of Hudson 
Bay; Lieutenant Commander R. M. Berry, U.S.N., captain of Rodgers; 
and General Adolphus W. Greely, chief signal officer of the army, who 
had led its expedition to Ellesmere Island. 

Among the other candidates were several capable men with long 
Arctic experience: Henry D. Woolfe, who had traveled extensively in 
western Alaska with the Norwegian ethnologist Johan Adrian Jacobsen 
and who had been the Pacific Steam Whaling Company’s agent at Corwin 
Coal Mine; Henry Koenig, a former cooper aboard New Bedford whale- 
ships in the Arctic and for two years a shore whaler at Point Hope; and 
Edward Perry (‘Ned’) Herendeen, who had visited Point Barrow in 1854 
aboard one of the first whaleships to reach there, who for more than ten 
years had been a pilot aboard government research vessels in Alaskan 
waters, who had wintered at Point Barrow from 1881 to 1883 as inter- 
preter for the army’s Signal Service expedition and had later managed 
the Pacific Steam Whaling Company’s station there, and whose references 
included famous Alaskan explorers and scientists, William Healy Dall, 
Tarleton H. Bean, John Murdoch, Marcus Baker, as well as Samuel 
Langley, secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. \ 

Although Borden had wintered twice in Hudson Bay as master of the 
whaling schooner Abbie Bradford, he could not match either Gilder’s or 
Herendeen’s qualifications, or the stature of their referees. He probably 
made up for these deficiencies through the help of his principal sponsor 
and fellow Republican, Weston Howland, New Bedford’s Collector of 
Customs. It is likely that Howland, in support of Borden, not only 
helped to gather more than one hundred signatures from the New 
Bedford Board of Trade and Borden’s Masonic brothers, but that he also 
arranged for the backing of several influential Republican politicians. 
Borden's supporters were successful (he was appointed in May) but they 
neglected, of course, to mention some of the less-attractive aspects of 
Borden's history. In 1883, for instance, as master of the New Bedford 
bark Hope On, he had been imprisoned briefly and had his vessel im- 
pounded in Talcahuano, Chile, for allegedly marooning a truculent Pan- 
amanian sailor off the coast of South America on a desolate section of 
Juan Fernandez Island. 

The Refuge Station was built in August 188g near Cape Smyth, 
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eleven miles south of Point Barrow, near the old Signal Service station 
that was being rented by the Pacific Steam Whaling Company. Precut 
lumber was brought north on the revenue cutter Bear and set up under 
the supervision of Captairr Michael Healy and Lieutenant David Jarvis 
with the assistance of carpenters from many of the whaling vessels. The 
building, thirty by forty-eight feet with a twenty-ton coal bunker on one 
side, had a large central room with bunks for fifty men along the walls, 
and its storeroom was stocked with provisions for them for more than a 
year. 

As soon as the building was up, Borden took command. He had ap- 
pointed two to his staff: Frank Gotsche, first assistant, and John Cuba, a 
Japanese, second assistant and steward. Because no shipwrecks were to 
occur during his three-year incumbency, no doubt things should have 
gone smoothly at the station. But for Borden—suspicious, contentious, 
and dishonest—trouble started immediately. 

Before leaving San Francisco, Borden had joined in partnership with 
Captain James McKenna, a whaling merchant, and received from him a 
trade outfit to barter with the Eskimos for furs and baleen (whalebone). 
Borden began his enterprise at once—though it was in violation of the 
station’s regulations—and quickly annoyed the local whalers and traders, 
none of whom had the benefit of governmental subsistence. Henry D. 
Woolfe, who had become manager of the Pacific Steam Whaling Com- 
pany’s station and who was a correspondent of the San Francisco Ghron- 
icle, wrote: 


One feature of the establishment of this station is that fact that the keeper, Cap- 
tain Borden, has a large amount of trading goods to purchase whalebone and furs 
with. This fact is strongly commented on by the whalers, and also by the whitemen 
established at the point engaged in trading and whaling. Captain Borden is in re- © 
ceipt of a salary from the Government, has free living, and is under no expense. A 
large amount of his stock was transported on the Bear, while on the other hand 
the men who are located here have to pay freight on their supplies, erect their own 
dwellings and take their chances in catching whales. 


Queried by the secretary of the treasury, Borden justified his action on 
the grounds that his wife needed the money back in New Bedford and 
stated, on discovering that trading was contrary to the station’s regula- 
tions, that he had sold all his trade goods to Woolfe—a premature state- 
ment on his part, for receipts in the Refuge Station correspondence file 
show he was still trading as McKenna’s agent as late as 25 September 
1891. 

Borden, as he was to do so often in the next three years, tried to dis- 
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credit his accuser, charging that Woolfe had been trading alcohol to the 
Eskimos—an unlikely act, judging from what is known of Woolfe, and 
one in violation of both federal law and company policy—and asking for 
authority to control the traffic. Borden's relations with Charles Brower, 
the manager of the Cape Smythe Whaling Company, fared no better, for 
Borden also planned to outfit a shore whaling crew from the station. 
‘Borden was a mean old skin,’ according to Brower: 

Every time we came in contact with him he was all for whaling. He had nothing in 
the shape of gear. Thought he might borrow a bomb gun from us and a few bombs; 
if we would let him have them, he could walk out to the edge of the ice and maybe 
he could get a shot at one. No doubt he was a good enough whaleman in his time. 


Now all he wanted to do was to have us pick up any whales he might shoot, tow 
them to the ice, and cut them up for him; all for his benefit. 


Borden was able to explain away his initial misdemeanors by claiming 
ignorance of the station’s rules, but in the summer of 1890 he became en- 
meshed in a series of relationships that would cause his downfall. The 
concatenation began in August, when Bear arrived off the station. To 
Borden’s surprise and anger he learned that Captain Healy had ap- 
pointed Leander Stevenson, a missionary schoolteacher, as an assistant 
keeper of the station and that Stevenson would conduct classes for the 
Eskimos at the station until a school could be built. 

Borden immediately wrote to the Secretary of the Treasury, protesting 
the appointment, claiming that another assistant was unnecessary and 
that if he were to be responsible for the conduct of his subordinates, then 
he should be allowed to choose them himself. This last point is the 
most telling, for Borden was no doubt aware that Stevenson had been 
dispatched by (and was under the protection of) Sheldon Jackson, the 
politically powerful Presbyterian minister who was Commissioner of 
Education for Alaska. It is unlikely that anyone would have welcomed a 
subordinate with such divided loyalties, but for Borden, whose letters dis- 
play a martinet’s love of autocracy, it must have been acutely painful to 
have no real control over Stevenson, who had been appointed by a higher 
authority and who—unlike the other assistants—was not beholden to 
Borden tor his job. 

Then, on 16 September 1890, the second link in the chain was forged 
when the little twenty-eight-ton whaling schooner Silver Wave dropped 
anchor off the Refuge Station. Silver Wave, with a crew of eight, had 
been outfitted in San Francisco by Captain James McKenna—Borden’s 
trading partner—for a three-year whaling and trading cruise to the 
newly discovered whaling grounds off the Mackenzie River delta in 
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Canada. McKenna sent Silver Wave there on the advice of Borden, who 
had written to him a year earlier with news of the discovery, suggesting 
that a small schooner would be best suited to the delta’s conditions. 

McKenna gave command of the schooner to Peter Bayne, a Nova 
Scotian, who, although probably lacking captain’s papers, was a veteran 
of several years’ whaling in both Hudson Bay and the western Arctic as 
well as of two years’ shore whaling at Point Hope. McKenna planned to 
rendezvous with Silver Wave at Herschel Island, near the delta, to land 
her winter provisions from his own whaling schooner Bonanza. Silver 
Wave reached the island, but Bonanza did not; consequently Bayne took 
the schooner back to Point Barrow with the crew in ‘a rather mutinous 
state.’ There, they received a letter from McKenna ordering the vessel 
back to San Francisco because he had been unable to supply the winter’s 
provisions. 

On learning the news from Bayne, the crew refused to make the 6,000- 
mile voyage to San Francisco, claiming—probably prudently—that the 
fifty-five-foot schooner was too small for the stormy autumn seas of the 
North Pacific. Bayne accordingly arranged for a survey of Silver Wave’s 
seaworthiness; it was conducted by Borden, his assistant Frank Gotsche, 
and John W. Kelly, the new manager of the Pacific Steam Whaling Com- 
pany’s station. ‘They found the vessel sound but not designed for the 
heavy weather that she would surely meet on the autumn voyage to San 
Francisco, and they recommended instead that she be put into winter 
quarters at Wainwright Inlet, a safe but shallow harbor about one hun- 
dred miles southwest of Point Barrow. 

Silver Wave soon left for the inlet, and the next anyone heard of her 
was on 2 October when five of her crew arrived at the station on foot, seek- 
ing shelter. They reported that the schooner had grounded on the Sea _ 
Horse Islands, about seventy-five miles southwest of Point Barrow, and 
that they had abandoned her. Although it was subsequently proved that 
the vessel had grounded softly on the silt bottom and was watertight, no 
doubt the crew considered the grounding—with the likelihood of being 
forced to winter on short rations and the possibility of being wrecked in 
an autumn gale—sufhicient cause for abandonment. Nevertheless, Bayne, 
and the mate, George F. Smith, and Peter Lieb, one of the seamen, re- 
mained with the schooner, caching her stores and equipment safely on 
shore. 

Bayne himself did not arrive at the Refuge Station until 20 November. 
In the meantime, he had secured the ship for the winter, and no doubt 
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he realized the increasing likelihood of the schooner’s survival as the sea 
ice solidified, protecting her behind the massive pressure ridges that 
form and ground on the Sea Horse Shoals. It is likely during this period 
he conceived of claiming the ship as his own. 

~ One can only speculate when the idea emerged to declare Silver Wave 
a loss and then to purchase her at auction, but during the time that Bayne 
remained with the schooner, he and Borden exchanged several letters 
via the Eskimos who frequently traveled along that part of the coast. And, 
when Bayne arrived at the station on 20 November, ‘in a destitute con- 
dition,’ according to Borden, the two immediately began a series of con- 
fidential conferences in Borden's quarters. 

The usual procedure for condemning a wrecked vessel in a remote 
region would have been to convene several captains to judge the vessel's 
seaworthiness, and then, if it were condemned, to auction the ship-and 
cargo on behalf of the insurers. Bayne and Borden probably concluded 
that, with the exigencies of the time and place, they could organize a 
credible sale if Bayne were to judge the vessel unseaworthy and Borden 
were to auction it to a third, cooperative, party. But apparently they 
were unable to find a suitable associate. Bayne visited John W. Kelly on 
the twenty-first, asking him to buy the schooner and to outfit him in the 
spring for shore whaling. Kelly saw the transparency of the plan and re- 
fused to have anything to do with the sale. Bayne, having failed in this 
attempt, told Kelly on the following day that Borden himself planned to 
buy the vessel. That same evening Borden posted a notice at the Refuge 
Station, stating that the $chooner would be auctioned on 10 December, 
signing the document ‘G. B. Borden, auctioneer.’ 

Two of Silver Wave's crew described the sale to Captain Healy the 

following July: 
Captain Borden took the floor and made the following statement. ‘Gentlemen, this 
is a sale of the hull and effects of the schooner Silver Wave stranded on one of the 
Sea Horse Islands near Point Franklin. The goods are to be sold in parcels, Captain 
Bayne reserving the right after all have been sold of reselling them in one lot, and 
if more is bid for the lot than for the parcels, of accepting the larger bid....I am 
not a licensed auctioneer of Point Barrow city and township, Alaska county, but I 
claim the right to sell these goods and anybody that disputes that right may spend 
all the money they wish on it in any court of the United States.... 

Although I am acting as auctioneer, I have a right to bid for these goods for my 
own account, not for the benefit of the owners or underwriters but for my own 
benefit. ... Now how much am I offered for this lot? Ten cerits was offered [for the 


schooner’s sails] and after dwelling on it for some time and receiving no advance, 
the lot was knocked down to Emile O'Connor. “That is a woman’s name,’ said 
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Captain Borden. “That is none of your business,’ replied Mr. O’Connor. At this 
point Captain Bayne told Captain Borden that he thought it was best not to re- 
ceive any bids less than a dollar.... 

[When Borden had concluded the sale of the parcels] ‘Now,’ said the auctioneer, 
‘we will lump the whole thing and sell it to the highest bidder. How much am I 
offered for this new vessel, only two years old?’ Frank Gotsche bid $50.00. ‘Fifty 
dollars I’m offered for this schooner now being sold for the benefit of the under- 
writers,’ cried Captain Borden. ‘Will anyone raise it?’ No one responded. He then 
called Captain Bayne into another room and held a consultation with him. In a 
few minutes they came out and Captain Borden bid $100.00 for the schooner and 
outfit. No one raised it and he knocked the schooner down to himself. 

Mr. O’Connor informed him that the laws of Oregon did not permit the auc- 
tioneer to bid on goods being sold by himself. After the sale Captain Borden re- 
marked that if anyone doubted the legality of the sale, they could spend as much 
money as they liked in the maritime courts of America. 


With the auction completed, Borden quickly engaged Bayne to be 
caretaker of Silver }Vave and sent him back to the schooner with pro- 
visions, planning to use her as a base for shore whaling in the spring. But 
the residents at Point Barrow immediately declared the sale ‘a fraud and 
a farce’ and generally believed Borden planned to use the Refuge Sta- 
tion’s supplies to provision the schooner and his whaling crew. Borden 
no doubt thought he could weather this criticism and claimed that he had 
outfitted Bayne with ‘personal stores,’ although it is unlikely that Borden 
would have had sufficient ‘personal’ supplies on hand to provision the 
schooner for the winter. 

Nevertheless, whatever stores Borden did supply to Bayne, it is clear 
that they did not last long; within two weeks Bayne asked for more. 
Shortly after returning to Silver Wave Bayne had taken in a deserter 
from the whaling schooner Rosario, who, he likely hoped, would form 
the nucleus of the spring whaling crew. On g2 December, however, he 
wrote to Borden that the man had poisoned him with strychnine and 
that he needed government supplies and medicine to reach the station. 
On receipt of the letter, Borden immediately sent an Eskimo to the 
schooner to bring in Bayne, but he returned with only a letter from 
Bayne, saying he was too ill to travel. Again Borden sent a messenger to 
Bayne, ordering him to come to the station, but again Bayne replied 
by letter that he was unable to travel and that he needed government 
supplies. 

To Leander Stevenson and to Frank Gotsche, who witnessed these 
events at close quarters, this correspondence was merely a canard to allow 
Bayne to receive government stores. Stevenson protested to Borden in 
writing on 25 December and again on 4 January, stating that if Bayne 
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were to receive the station’s supplies—and, by definition, thereby he 
must be destitute—he must live at the station, but that he had forfeited 
the right to live at the station when he voluntarily left Barrow to be care- 
taker aboard Silver Wave. Gotsche added that he could not in good 
conscience send supplies to Bayne. 

This challenge to his authority enraged Borden: On 25, December he 
entered Stevenson’s room at the back of the station and told him that if 
Bayne should arrive at the station, then he would have to close the school. 
Stevenson objected, saying that Bayne’s presence would be no grounds 
for closing the school, that the building would hardly be crowded. Bor- 
den replied that it was up to him to decide when the station would be- 
come too crowded for classes to continue. He added, ‘I have heard a noise 
in your room last night. I had a notion to turn out and see if it was some- 


one breaking in, and it would be only a word and a shot.’ Later, after. 


Stevenson had stated that it would be unlawful to supply government 
provisions to Bayne, Borden replied, “There is no law in Alaska,’ and ‘I 
don’t care a damn for regulations. J am superintendent and you can take 
your appointment and wipe your backside with it.’ 

Borden was clearly unable to deal with Stevenson, possessing as he did 
Healy’s and Jackson’s protection. Borden’s only rejoinder of the winter 
was to write to the Secretary of the Treasury, giving seven reasons why 
Stevenson should be fired, claiming that he had acted insubordinately 
and had ‘alienated the allegiance of the other assistants from their duties 
to the Superintendant.’ 

On the other hand, Stevenson’s protests certainly had an effect on 
Borden. On 4 January he changed the defense of his actions somewhat, 
claiming that if Bayne were to leave Siluer Wave for the station, ‘thou- 
sands of dollars worth of property would be exposed to plunder and the 
vessel burnt’ by natives. It may well be that Borden suddenly realized 
that this protest would not die quietly and that he would probably have 
to account to Healy for his actions, for on the following day he aban- 
doned this argument and wrote to Bayne, asking him to come to the 
station for his subsistence. 

Bayne, for his part, seems to have been confused about the limits of 
Borden’s authority. ‘I regret you lost confidence in the venture and refuse 
my application for a government ration,’ he wrote. ‘When I was at the 
station while conversing with you one day, you informed me a great deal 
was left to your own discretion. If I had known you was under such re- 
strictions, I would not have embarrassed you.’ And shortly thereafter, he 
himself began to feel vulnerable: 
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Regarding the sale of the schooner Silver Wave, I am aware the people of Point 
Barrow and Cape Smith have pronounced it a fraud and a farce and will report it 
to the owners and insurance company in that light. I have therefore decided to get 
the vessel and all her belongings to a place of safety if it can be done, as I fear they 
would hold me responsible and seize any profits to make their loss good. 


Correspondence continued between Bayne and Borden throughout 
the winter and spring, with Bayne continually asking for government 
supplies but refusing to leave the schooner and with Borden careful to 
note in all records that he was sending personal supplies to the vessel. 

The rest of the winter and spring was relatively uneventful, but every- 
one understood that an inquiry into the events surrounding Silver Wave 
would take place when Healy and Bear reached Point Barrow. The sum- 
mer of 1891 was, however, one of exceptionally bad ice conditions. ‘The 
pack never retreated far from the coast north of Point Belcher, and in 
early August only a small shore lead of melt water opened from there to 
Point Barrow. 

When it became likely that Bear would not reach Point Barrow, Bor- 
den—no doubt suspecting the worst and hearing that Healy disapproved 
of his actions—wrote to the Secretary of the Treasury, setting out his case 
for helping Bayne. He had already written to the Secretary in April, to 
notify him of the sale of Silver Wave, but in that letter he had neglected 
to mention that he himself had bought the vessel. 

Meanwhile, Bayne, probably acting on his own behalf, had been un- 
able to free the vessel from the sandbar and had gone south from the Sea 
Horse Islands in a whaleboat to meet the whaling fleet. Somewhere near 
Icy Cape, he sold the schooner for $300 to Captain Albert C. Sherman. 
When Sherman and Bayne returned north they found Silver Wave - 
swinging at anchor, having worked herself off the strand, and Bayne 
moved her to winter quarters in a lagoon near Icy Cape. 

The resale of Silver Wave and her repositioning apparently ended the 
association between Borden and Bayne, but Stevenson’s presence at the 
station and the prospect of Healy’s return in 1892 must have weighed 
heavily on Borden’s mind as he contemplated the tangled skein of his 
affairs, for his correspondence took on an increasingly strident, irrational 
tone. On 1 October, without authority, he suspended Stevenson as as- 
sistant superintendent and wrote to the secretary of the treasury, justi- 
fying his action on the grounds of Stevenson’s insubordination, claiming 
that a ‘powerful conspiracy’ existed between Stevenson, Healy, and the 
Pacific Steam Whaling Company to have him fired. Trying to discredit 
this group, he delivered improbable charges: Healy he accused of smug- 
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gling two boxes of untaxed tobacco to Antonio Bettencourt (‘Antone 
Bett’), a shore whaler and trader at Point Barrow; and he claimed ‘by 
reliable authority’ that Josiah Knowles, the managing partner of the 
Pacific Steam Whaling Company, had sold twelve barrels of molasses (for 
distilling alcohol) to Dr. John Driggs, the Episcopal missionary physician 
at Point Hope, 350 miles southwest of Point Barrow. 

Certainly no conspiracy existed against Borden, but his meddlesome, 
combative ways had gained him powerful enemies. On gg February 1892, 
the Pacific Steam Whaling Company, the Wright, Bowne Company, and 
James McKenna—whaling merchants representing the majority of the 
vessels operating in the Arctic Ocean—petitioned the secretary of the 
treasury for Borden’s ouster, stating they constantly received complaints 
about Borden’s activities, claiming he was using the station for his per- 
sonal trading, and protesting his Sener eens in Le sale of Silver Wave, 
adding that ‘a government oflicer’s action in such a position should be to 
suppress rather than encourage any collusion .. . for defrauding owners.’ 

During that winter the Secretary of the Treasury also heard complaints 
about Borden from Healy and Sheldon Jackson. He decided to fire Bor- 
den sometime in the spring, and Borden learned of the decision 29 July 
1892, when Lieutenant David Jarvis arrived at the station on the steam 
bark Thrasher, ahead of Bear. Three weeks later, Jarvis arrested Bayne 
aboard Rosarto and, pending Healy’s investigation, confiscated the 1,300 
pounds of baleen from Bayne’s 1891 shore whaling operation. 

Healy reached Point Batrow aboard Bear in mid-August and immedi- 
ately heard testimony about Borden’s conduct. He reported to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury that Borden had allowed the building to deteriorate, 
that he had left the stores in disorder and kept poor records of the ex- 
pended provisions, and that he seemed to have ‘mixed himself more into 
other people’s business than his own and to have made reckless and indis- 
criminate charges against everyone about him without being mindful of 
the property under his charge or his own respect for the law. ... He used 
his every endeavor to convert the place into a whaling and trading place 
of his own.’ Although the testimonies strongly indicated Borden’s and 
Bayne’s guilt, Healy, gruff and efficient, and clearly irritated by the mat- 
ter, was content to return the schooner to McKenna, concluding that 
‘the whole affair was not worth the time it took to investigate it.’ 

Bear then returned to Icy Cape, where Silver Vave was found sound, 
but stripped of her sails and running rigging. At McKenna’s request, 
Healy towed the schooner to Port Clarence, where it was put into winter 
quarters under an Eskimo caretaker. 
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Healy appointed Leander Stevenson as interim superintendent and 
the following year installed another old whaleman, Captain Edward 
Akin of New Bedford. The station ran smoothly under both Stevenson 
and Akin, punctuated only by the loss of the bark Reindeer and the 
maintenance of part of her crew for a few days in August 1894. 

Perhaps it was Borden’s chaotic tenure, followed by three uneventful 
years, that caused the station’s supporters to lose interest. Discussion 
about whether to close the station likely began in late 1895, for in January 
1896 Calvin Leighton Hooper, the Revenue Cutter Service’s Superin- 
tendent of Construction and Repair, wrote to the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, stating that the Refuge Station was a useless expense, citing Healy’s 
opinion that it should be closed and the whaling stations allowed to care 
for any wrecked crews. Shortly thereafter, Josiah Knowles, previously 
one of the station’s strongest supporters, wrote to Senator George Per- 
kins: ‘from the first I never could see the real benefit that it would be to 
any of the whaling fleet to have a station there, as ships are seldom lost in 
that vicinity. There has never been a wreck there to my knowledge when 
the station would have been of any use... and should a wreck occur in 
that locality there are other stations that would provide for the crews, 
there being two stations at Point Barrow and another at Point Hope.’ He 
added, accurately, that ships lost late in the season, when the fleet was 
near Herald Island, were too far from Point Barrow for the station to be 
of use, and those lost early in the season were too far south of there as 
well. He suggested that a sole station would be better placed at Point 
Hope. . 

Knowles’s comments were a mixture of accuracies and imaccuracies. 
The station at Point Barrow certainly had the potential to save lives, 
and as the wrecks of 1876 indicated and the disaster of 1897 would yet 
prove, the area was definitely a ships’ graveyard. But he was correct in 
stating that the station would be of no use for losses in early spring or 
late autumn, remarks which point to the carelessness with which the 
Refuge Station project was planned in 1889. Nevertheless, his comments 
may have sprung from another motive: Knowles was certainly aware that 
his own station was dilapidated and that the Refuge Station, if sold, 
could probably be bought cheap. 

It is less easy to understand Healy’s apostasy. Four years earlier he had 
written: 

The encouragement and assurance given (the fleet) by the Refuge Station with 


its supply of provisions near by in case of accident, where heretofore they would in 
each case be at the mercy of the elements, has enabled them to go farther and to 
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more profitable places in pursuit of their business and contributed greatly to their 
success. 


In March 1896, the government asked for bids on the station and its 
stores. Knowles, on behalf of the Pacific Steam Whaling Company, bid 
$4,059.86, exceeding by a thousand dollars the H. Liebes Company, a 
furrier in partnership with the Cape Smythe Whaling Company. 
Knowles’s bid was accepted in April, but payment was not required until 
the bidder had been able to survey the station. In December, Knowles 
wrote to Calvin Leighton Hooper to report that sixty-eight barrels of 
pork were found to have spoiled—the company ultimately had to pay 
only $3,013.51 for the station and its contents, a property whose stores 
alone had been valued to $8,373.74 in June 1895. | 

On 29 December 1896, the deed was transferred to the Pacific Steam 
Whaling Company, ending the government’s administration of the 
Refuge Station. Opened too late, closed too soon; with its history of 
calumny and with a total government expenditure of nearly $40,000, it 
passed into private hands less than two years before the whaling disaster 
of 1897} when four ships were crushed in the ice, four others were im- 
prisoned for the winter, and more than one hundred men were forced 
to seek shelter for eleven months at Point Barrow. 

Knowles died shortly after the company took control of the station, 
and the partners soon decided to abandon their shore whaling opera- 
tions. In the spring of 1897 the building was rented to Edward Avery Mc- 
Uhenny, a twenty-four-year-old naturalist who spent the winter there 
making ornithological collections. It was largely due to him and to 
Charles Brower, the manager of the newly named Cape Smythe Whaling 
and Trading Company, that the shipwrecked whalemen survived the 
winter In reasonable comfort. 

A year later, the Pacific Steam Whaling Company sold the station to 
the Cape Smythe Whaling and Trading Company. ‘Yoday the station re- 
mains under its ownership and stands, slightly altered, as Brower’s 
Restaurant—Arctic Alaska’s oldest frame building—near where it was 
built in 1889. 


John Bockstoce received his bachelor’s degree from Yale University and his doc- 
torate from the University of Oxford. For the last decade he has spent nearly six 
months of each year in arctic Alaska, carrying out archaeological and ethnographic 
research. He is Curator of Ethnology at the New Bedford (Massachusetts) Whaling 
Museum which has just published his most recent book, Steam Whaling in the 
Western Arctic. 
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